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WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


A calamity has fallen upon Boston, and 
goon an appeal for pecuniary aid may be 
expected. ‘Tvhe calamity is without prec« 
dent in that city, although it is common 
enough in some other places. It is a case 
of *“ impossibie if not true.” Unfortunately, 
it is true. There are 3,000 children without 
a school in which to say their lessons, and 
all because the funds of the School Board 
have run out and necessary repairs cannot 
be made on the school buildings. 


Spain should not rebuke too severely the 
United States because now and then a fill- 
bustering expedition gets away successfully 
from this coast. The United States has 
turned back and captured several and has 
brought the alleged leaders to trial, all at 
the cost of $3,000,000 or $4,000,000. In the 
meantime, Spain, with her cordon of cruisers 
around Cuba, has probably captured just one 
bona fide filibuster. Perhaps it is jealousy 
of our success business that has 
caused Spain to complain. However, en 
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ROBERT A. VAN WYCK. 


OBPRT A. VAN WYCK, Chief 
Judge of the City Court and 
Mayor-elect of Greater New 
York, was born in the old Van 
Wyck mansion, on Lexington 
Avenue, this city, forty-seven 
years ago. He comes from old 

stock, being descended on the pa- 
ternal side from Cornelius Barents Van 
Wyck, who came to the New Netherlands 
from the town of Wyck, Holland, in 1650, 
and ten years later married Ann, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Johannes Theodorus Pol- 
hemus of Flatbush, who was the first min- 
ister of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Kings County. 

The Van Wycks have been prominent in 
public life, on the bench, in legislative halls, 
and as_ soldiers. Through intermarriage 
Mayor-elect Van Wyck is related to many 
of New York’s old families, including the 
Van Rensselaers, Van Courtlandts, Beek 
mans, Gardiners, Van Vechtens, Living 
tons, Hamiltons, and Seymours. William 
Van Wyck, father of the Mayor-elect, was 
prominent as a lawyer and in politics in 
this city sixty years ago. Justice Augustus 
Van Wyck of Brooklyn is a brother of the 
Mayor-elcet. 

The future 
young and 
boy, and 
Then he 
graduated 


School at 


Dutch 


when very 
began his career as an errand 
later was a clerk for five years. 
returned to his studies, and in 1872 
was from the Columbia College 
Law the head of a 124, 
delivering the valedictory at the commence 

held in the Academy of Mu- 


Mayor left school 


class of 


ment exercise 
8) 

Joining the Tammany organization as a 
member of the General Committee from 
the old Twentieth District, which lay on 
the east side, north of Fiftieth Street, his 
early lessons in politics were learned under 
Sheriff James A. Flack, then leader of that 
district. He attracted attention after the 
Presidential election of 1880 by rising at a 
General Committee meeting in Tammany 
Hall and charging the defeat of Hancock 

John Kelly, the Na- 


to the treachery of 
being sacrificed at the cost 


tional ticket 


his connection for the tim 
Hall, and he became ident 
Democracy In the 
campaign he opposed Fr 
lin Edson, giving his support to Allan 
Campbell. He rejoined Tammany Hall ten 
and in 1589 elected to the 
City Court bench, the term being six year 
On the death of Chief Judge Simon EB. Bhr 
ich, in 1895, he was chosen to be Chief 
Judge, and that Fall he was re-elected for 
his presem term. 

He is regarded as a 
fair Judge. His decisions 


ith Tammany 
fled with the 
next Mayoralty 
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followed the turnpike a 
method of transportation in th 
eventy years 
after the subject of on 
ructing railroads wa broached the parti 
ins of the canals looked upon the railwa 
impracticable agitators. In 
when the proposition to construct 
1 State railroad was brought up in Pennsyl 
Board of Commi 4 
made a strong official presentation of 
erbority of canals over railroad The 
were in favor of building 
construction of 
In their report 
believes that not 
the improvements 
in railroads and locom¢ 


und that cana 


about ago, and for 


years 


loner of that 


that 


it will ls are from 


NEW PUBLIC RECREATION PIER AND 


Foot 


two to two and a half times better than 
railroads for the purposes required of them 
by Pennsylvania. And they again repeat 
that their remarks flow from no hostility 
to railroads, for next to canals they are 
the best means that have been devised to 
cheapen transportation.’”’ The first sections 
of railroad built by the State Government 
of Pennsylvania were planned in connec- 
tion with two canals, the whole constituting 
the ‘“‘main line”’ of State improvements. 
One canal extended from Columbia to Holli- 
daysburg, at the eastern base of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, and the other canal ex- 
tended from Johnstown, at the western foot 
of the mountains, to Pittsburg. The Erie 
Canal in New York was completed in 1825, 
two years before the Union Canal in Penn- 
sylvania 


DEFECTIVE PAPER-MAKING. 


Papermakers are discussing the peculiar 
fact that for many centuries there hav 
been periodical investigations into the “ de- 
terioration of paper.’’ Recently the Society 
of Arts in London appointed a special com- 
mittee to make an investigation of this 
character. Old records show that fault has 
been found with the quality of paper in al- 
most every age, and most of the famous 
museums and libraries in Europe have speci 
mens of pure paper, which show decay 
due to flaws in the texture Away back in 
1336, Peter II. of Spain issued a proclama 
tion, commanding the papermakers rf 
Valencia and Xativa “ to restore the paper 
to its old good quality, unless they wish to 
be found guilty of fraud, and punished ac 
cordingly.”” About 1220 an Emperor of Italy 
directed that all public documents on paper 
should be declared invalid. All re 
ering the previous two years were ordered 
to be transcribed on parchment in 
that they might be preserved more securely 

It Is recalled that in 1875 the Academy 
f Sciences in Paris offered a prize for the 
wer to this question “Which are 
reasons for the general decline in 
of paper, and which are the b 
remedy the evil?"’ This prize w 
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COLUMBIA’S LIBRARY. 


APIDLY, yet with master skill, 
the finishing touches are being 
laid on Columbia's Library—the 
great Greek cross of white stone 
with its dome only second in 
New York to that of Grant's 
Tomb—dedicated to the memory 
of Abiel Abbot Low, merchant, by his 
Seth. To those late in the Summer 
saw this huge building incomplete, swarm- 
ing with workmen without one of it 
interior essentials and decorations, it see 
litle short of that it should be 
ready for oct Only two years 
build it, and the 
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PRESIDENT LOW’S ROOM, COLUMBIA LIBRARY 
ENTRANCE TO READING ROOM, COLUMBIA LIBRARY. 


f dull e i} } ! t the entrar 
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Around this little column, sunk “ Administration Buil 
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mishap or a single volume misplaced or put Pa her eT iatas eye, 
in its wrong division. The book shelves SRuc yea rge < La 
used are a patented plan that is quite new. : i 
They are of metal, painted a dark green, 

and the shelves can be raised or lowered 

very easily and readily. The books stand 

out much more effectively on them than 

on wood, In addition to these metal cases 

a large number of the wooden shelves of 

the old building are in use. 

Librarian George H. Baker has a large 
room on the first floor, its walls ined with 
volumes on library science and bibliography. 
Under him are his force of cataloguers—a 
dozen or more expert women. By the side 
of this catalogue room is an apartment for 
extremely valuable books, always tightly 
locked. In it is a vault for the safekeeping 
of very precious volumes. Columbia has 
never made a point of collecting very rare 
books, her object having been acquisition 
for use alone, but, nevertheless, in this room 
and vault there are easily fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand dollars’ worth of books and 
manuscripts. 

Adjoining the Librarian’s den are the de- 
livery, card catalogue, and periodical rooms. 
The card catalogue is a model of its kind. 
The delivery room has a service of pneuma- 
tic tubes to send orders for books to various 
parts of the building, and elevators to bring 
the volumes down to the first floor. Across 
the rotunda is the Avery Architectural Li- 
brary, containing many volumes of fine «nd 
costly plates, and the Greek and Latin 
* seminars.”’ 

Extreme simplicity has been the rule in 
the interior decorations. Many of the walis 
are left pure white. In-the lower corridors 
the paneis are tinted a pale mottled red 
against a mottled gray, in stones that are 


altogether unusual, and, while strange, THE COLUMBIA LIBRARY BUILDING AS IT Now APPEARS. 


pleasing to the eye. The ceilings are in 
high plaster relief, with a graceful, con- entrance deserve special mention, for there ting that before many months wil: show up h ever been attempted this country 
ventional figure of great elaborateness has been as much care taken in their pro the library and the other buildings around Ith ( World te full of Yost such 
everywhere repeated. portions as probably the Greeks themse.ves it in their true form and to the very best fix xamp é nd spa ious and 
CROMWELL CHILDE. would have taken. Four feet in diameter 1dvantage. The great entrance court, wher eautiful, : ] will be a masterpiece 
at the base, they rise thirty-five feet high finished, wil be the crownimeg feature of the l tur 
to the top of the delicate scroll of their work on Morningside Heights, and without : raised cane - rot above the level 
caps. Above these ‘columns in the frieze of | 1e bu ings, and irticularly the lil tree ir rder g a line of ster 
: ‘ the cornice are inscribed these words: ‘“* The ’ ould lose a large portion of their t1long the whol mnt an is paved 
Probably the most striking picture of Library of Columbia University,"’ and above rich ! } re Seca air 
architectural beauty which will first presem the cornice in the great panel one reads the I ‘olumb Yr one particular featur ae ee 
itself to the eye of the visitor to Colum- history of Columbia in a few brief sentences above all others, it is this entrance, 
bia University is the library, and the @p- and an outline of the sentiments on which 1own as the South Court, which acts 
proach to it, which is novel in both design the college is founded. The inscription as r approa to the colleg The 
and treatment. The great library, which reads: iat , } ground } such- that 
graces the centre of the site, and faces the ‘Kings College, founded in the Province bui s the , s st i upon a 
city to the south, is the central figure about 
which all of the buildings are grouped. 
The architects of the new Columbia build 
ings have taken the library as a centre, and 
have grouped the other buildings around it 
in such a way as to bring out all the more 
prominently the beauties of this building 
Although but six buildings are now erected, 
upon the site of about eighteen acres, fif- 
teen in ail are planned, presenting a group 
of college buildings unequaled on this con- 


THE LIBRARY FROM AN ARCHITECTURAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


tinent. 

It seems fitting that this great library, 
the gift of President Seth Low, in memory 
of his father, the late Abiel Abbot Low 
should be a feature in the general group, 
and as it stands to-day it is probably the 
most purely classic structure in this coun 
try 

It is a building planned on the lines of 
what is familiarly known as a Maltese 
cross, 195 feet from building line to build- 
ing line in either direction, and built of In- 
diana limestone on a great base of granite. 
Thus it stands on the highest point of New 
York’s acropolis, with its great dome over- 
shadowing all else around it. 

Greek in design, beautiful in its simplicity, 
it is a building whose architectural effects 
are gained by proportion rather than by 
ornament 

It produces, however, first and foremost 
to the trained and untrained eye alike, a 
thoroughly monumental effect, and this, con 
sidering the circumstances under which the 
library was erected, makes it especially ap 
propriate. 

It is no tomb, however, nor at a distance New York, by royal charter in the 
has it that brilliant, glittering effect teorge II. Perpetuated as Columbia 
the light brick of St. Luke’s Hospital giv by the people of the State of 
it is, on the contrary, restful in its classic York, when they became free and in 
and monumen lines dent; maintained and cherished from g 


AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY. 


The great portico on the south, with ation to generation for the advancem 
ten huge Ionic columns, the rich iu the ic and the Glory 

ind cornice a ! great white dome ” 

I are details onl) It is the library This th rift that has 
of his private 


a whole that one must view There nearly one-half 
are four minor entrances to the library at made Columbia University the 


the intersection of the arms of the cross, finest library building that 
the main entrance is emphasized by the university can boast of But 
and the long rise of steps without its frame, such is the 


it These columns at the day without its setting, ar 
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THE COLUMBIA LIBRARY BUILDING AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. 
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Purchased 


THE MUSEUM’S NEW PICTURES. 
“4 REPRESENTATIVE canva 
the late Homer D 
f trated herewith, 1 
the Autumn and bi 
Metropolitan Museum 
h was opened to the 
public last Monday =a n\ 
was painted by Mr. Martin in St 
1895 from ches made ona 
1 the Valley of the 
‘A Seine Landscape,” 
seen by the 


Martir 


‘ tion of the 
Stoaeh of Art, w 
Ae i) 


Paul in 
previous tour 
Seine. best 
illustration, it is in every 
i character!i and good example of 
lamented later work. It is a 
gray picture,”’ a 1 in a low color key 
and rarely fine tonality, with all that 
entiment for nature which the artist pos- 
ssed in so marked a degree It is ex 
‘eedingly simple, yet strong in composi 
tion, a cliff on the left, the gray river in the 
foreground and middle distance, and in the 
far distance a white-walled village. On the 
r t is a group of tall French poplars 
sugh whose slender, fronded trunks one 
nost hears the wind blow, and which sug- 
gested to the artist a title for 
the picture “‘ The Harp of the Winds.” The 
landscape, with its sentiment, breadth, and 
simplicity, is thoroughly representative of 
Martin’s later period, and the museum fs 
fortunate in having obtained it. The paint 
ing was sent to the musuem a few days ago 
with the following note: 

“The undersigned, friends of the late 
Homer D. Martin, beg the acceptance by the 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of the accompanying landscape, paint- 
ed by him in 1895 

“S. P. Avery, E. H. Blashfield, W. C 
Brownell, F. P. Church, T. B. Clarke, 
Charles Collins, I. W. Drummond, W. T. 
Evans, Nicholas Fish, A. 8S. Frissell, G. S. 
Greene, Jr., R. W. Gilder, George A. Hearn, 
Henry Holt, J. 8. Inglis, B. Knower, J. W. 
Pinchot, M. Roosevelt Schuyler, Charles 
Scribner, J. W. Simpson, A. W. Spair, James 
Stillman, D. M. Stimson, R. Sturgis, J. Q. 
A. Ward.” 

The movement to secure this representa- 
tive example of the work of one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest landscapists was started by 
Mr. W. C. Brownell about the time of the 
exhibition of Mr. Martin’s work at the 
Century Club last March, and the gentle- 
men whose names are signed to the note, 
are the contributors to the fund which was 
raised for the purchase of the picture from 
widow. The gift of this 
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“ LANDSCAPE” 


BY WILLIAM HART. 
Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Mr. Hart’s Children. 
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‘THE SHEEPFOLD,” 
Metropolitan Museum 


BY CHARLES JACQUE. 


by the of Art with a Portion of 


field 
4 by the museum 
mportant acquis k Wolfe fund. It 
Marquand went abroad composition, 
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‘““SCENE ON THE SEINE,” BY HOMER D. MARTIN. 
Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by a Number of Gentlemen. 


Mr. Marquand is depicted seated in an arm 
chair, his right arm resting lightly on one 
arm of the chair. The pose is 
natural, and the portrait is fresh 
virile in drawing, and has all of Sargent 
characteristic dash and vitality. As a trib 
ute to the memory of their father, the 
thildcen of the late William Hart have 
given to the museum one of his best land 
apes, ‘“‘ Napanoch’’—a Summer idyl 
meadow in which castle are 
clump of t ees to the right, and a blu 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH’S ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

Plymouth Church is about to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of 
Henry Ward Beecher in Brooklyn. It was in 
May, 1847, that Mr. Beecher preached for 
the first time in the city in which he was to 
gain fame. During the following November 

» was formally called by Plymouth congre- 
and immediately accepted and be- 
ky gan his work. 

The approaching celebration is to take 
lace on Sunday, Nov. 7, [to-day,}and Thurs 
lay, Nov. 11. On the formerof these datesthe 
Rev. Dr. Charles A, Berry, of the Queen 
Street Congregational Church, Wolver- 
England, is to preach a Beecher 
memorial sermon It was the tev. Dr. 
Berry who was called to Plymouth im- 
mediately after Mr. Beecher’s death 

The Rev, Dr. Charles A. Berry is one of 
the foremost leaders of liberal Congrega- 
tionalism in England to-day, and is popular 
both as a preacher and as a platform ora- 
tor. He is Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England, the most distinguished 
honor that can be conferred on a member 
of his denomination He has traveled ex- 
tensively, having been several times in this 
country, and having also been around the 
world. He spends but three Sundays in this 
country 

The speakers on 


easy and 


in color, 


vat 
browsing on 


hampton, 


Thursday will be three 
of the most prominent Congregationalists 
in America. They are the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, who speaks on “ The Theology for To- 
day "; the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden of 
the First Church, Columbus, Ohio, whose 
subject is “The Social Problems of the 
Future,” and the Rev. Dr. William J. Tuck- 
er, President of Dartmouth College, who 
will speak on “‘ The Church of the Future.”’ 

Plymouth Church began when the Church 
of the Pligrims was but two years old. Con- 
gregationalism in Brooklyn was in an em- 
bryo state; Presbyterians looked askance at 
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saking 


said to his 


to keep up a con- 
r entre of 


perty we 


i was 
lars.”” 

with David 
»w Congregational 
hurch was discussed in 
nection with the conversation of the morn- 
Mr. Hale interested Seth B. Hunt, with 
the result tnat the property was transferred 
to the purchasers as soon as the Henry 
Street Presbyterian Church was ready for 

occupancy. 
There was mu 
of the 
the 
to the 
ibated 


preached, 


day 


hur n Brooklyn con 


h merriment at the expense 
men who consummated 
purchase. Their act was deemed rash 
last degree. Interest in the church 
until the initial sermon was 
and the modest and meagre ad- 
vertisement read, “By a son of Lyman 
Beecher.’ 

When asked to take the pastorate of Plym- 
outh, Mr. Beecher declared such a thing 
impossible He felt that the West needed 
him. But a weighty consideration sudden- 
ly presented itself to him It was the 
health of his wife. He had brought her from 
Indiana to Massachusetts and declared he 
would remain East long enough to see if 
were benefited by the change. He 
advised the immediate formation of the new 
church, but did not consent to accept its 
pastorate until August. His letter of ac- 
ceptance is a sacred relic of the church’s 
infancy. He arranged to begin work the 
following October. His first sermon as pas- 
tor began Plymouth’s unprecedented career. 
Plymouth became the shrine of Congrega- 
tionalism in Brooklyn. Some leading city 
pastors fear for the young man 
who bade fair to be consumed by the fire of 
his gealus. 

To Dr 
‘this you evidently a 
to the masses,” Beecher’s reply was: “I 
hope that is true. It was said of my Mas- 
ter that ‘the common people heard him 
gladly.’ ’’ 
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The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Berry. 


Ths English clergyman who will officiate at Plym- 
outh Church's anniversary, to-day. 





ELM STREET PAST AND PRESENT. 

ENTIMENT has but little con- 

sideration when a city’s thor- 

oughfares are to be improved. 

Concrete practical problems pre- 

sent themselves for clear-head- 

“A ed solution then, and in the 

study of them legend, ,tradition, 

or all the guardians of the past have no 
place, 

Hence to-day, 
that Elm Street 
to its noisy, busy neighbor, 
relieve it of some of its hurrying 
not one glance ig given backward in 
haste to accomplish the object. 

The story of the long and tedious proce 
by which it was ordained that the street 
should be improved is known to every on: 
How Commissioners and Sub-Commission- 
ers were appointed, who viewed, appraised 
condemned, awarded, and in order 
is not interesting. Neither is the detail of 
how civil engineers, transit men, and chain 
men surveyed the route and marked the 
line. It mattered not whether a tall, arro 
gant, iron frame building or a little 
house, forgotten by years, stood in 
the way. 

As the matter stands, Elm Street now being 
broadened, straightened, and lengthened b 
gins at City Hall Place, near. Chamber 
Street, and ends on Great Jones Street, oppo 
site Lafayette Place. To do this according to 
the plans and ations, to straighten 
out a block or to widen «a narrow place, the 
lines of the obliterated litt) 
and bisected large s; others 


since it has been decreed 
shall become an assistant 
Broadway, and 
burden, 
the 
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house have 
corners chipped off now on one sid 
street and now on the other 

The winding channel thus forme 
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prising farmers settled above it. Then it 
was that the “Collect” was taken into 
account, and in 1789 one ‘ Shubert,"’ a tan- 
ner, is settled on the southwest bank, and 
leading from his tanyard is Ann Street, 
which ends at Reade Street. On the other 
side of the Collect at this time, the-map 
says, were flags, rushes, and swamp, and 
through them ran a feeder to the lake. 

In 1790, In the proceedings of the 
Council we find that a survey of the 
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tient bounds of the 
fresh-water pond was 
ordered, which at the 
same time should spec- 
ify the streets and 
lanes adjacent there- 
to.”" The report of 
the committee or its 
successor was made in 
1796, and then Elm 
Street first appears on 
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able device, such as a sudden inheritance 
of a fortune—old, but always good. But 
still he would have clung to that novel 
and powerful scene at the dial, when the 
rose-crowned girl rises superior to her shame 
and grief, and bids her betrayer creep to 
his kennel, and he would not have omitted 
the scene of the killing of Oxon. 
His play would not be a whit more 
“moral"’ than the present scattering 
drama. Mrs. Burnett’s ideal of the be 
trayed girl who refused to die of shame, 
sink further into dishonor, or, indeed, con- 
fess to any disgrace at all, and yet be 
comes transformed into a model of virtue, 
should be preserved as nearly as possible 
like the model in the novel, Only it is 
POW let us consider fairly “A loubtful if, in order to preserve all the es- 
Lady of Quality” asa play and sential attributes of this character, so 
the portrayal of its central per- much of the book is necessary on the stage 
sonage, and only one of impor- For very little of the “atmosphere” and 
tance, ¢ lorinda Wildairs, by Ju- strongly emotional quality of Mrs. Burnett's 
lia Arthur. When I read the book book has reached the footlights, even as it 
by Mrs. Burnett I fancied I saw ne ge dhe. ag: setae ” #6 & oe ote 
’ ‘ . ng is rhe birthnight festival seems, as I have 
a play in it, and said so in a printed review; saan ae ona sis A fine stage 
but I am quite sure the play now at Wal- said, dry, empty, and noisy. / tag 
lack’s is not the play I saw in the book. picture of old oaken rafters and panels and 
This, which was made by Mrs. Burnett her- small-paned windows, and a group of 
self, with the assistance of Stephen Towne- quaintly dressed men pretending to drink 
send, is too long, and is marred by a deal of and smoke, and laughing harshly and fre 
crude workmanship. It aims at too many quently at fun which does not reach the 
merely pictorial effects. It employs many mystified spectator, are of no avail In th 
conventional theatrical devices in a heavy, matter. Mrs. Burnett’s stories are fre 
imitative way. There are too many sup- quently overwrought; the sense of propor 


posed lapses of years in the intervals; and tion is not her best gift; “‘ moderation is 
the actress who sets forth to gain public not in her vocabulary. But her power Is MISS VIOLA BLACK. 


liking, or at least a respectable hearing, for unquestionable. The charm of {Illusion is in Pink Victor in ‘“‘ Cumberland ’61.” 

a heroine who has been the mistress of one her books for all excepting the utterly un 

man and the wife of another, and is courted impressible and cynical readers. They who held b ! velist’s eloquence and mag- this season, ’ Mir VMiansfield ' 
by yet another, is cruelly handicapped at complain of this very “ Lady of Quality ”’ netic charn rictly to her point of view The Devil's I In this Mr. For 
the start. Miss Arthur’s artistic triumph that a girl bred as Clorinda was would is denied to the spectator. And I think it rest’s deft an i 11 delivery aa polite 
in the circumstances, is the more creditable never have developed into the perfect flower would have been better, therefore, to have Jack Burgoyne’s sneech< y o mor rpietor 

To attempt to put so much of Clorinda’s f fine ladyhood within two years are singu made the stage story of Clorinda as free ifying. Mr. George Bernar 1 Sh tess ae ite 
life on the stage was bad judgment Her larly unmindful of the quality of the story from complexity as possible, without alter- ne a MN 2 nde oa. = ah. a 
madcap childhood would be taken for grant which is not to be measured by any stand ing her character or its artistic purpose cess of his play in New York to write half 
ed by the most exacting spectator. The ard of “ probability.” Asa matter of fact, The present play, however, will probably a column about it to on f the per 2 
birthnight party and the breeches are su a girl child taught to drink strong liquor be made to serve, and I do not doubt that lailies, is as vague and paradox cal a 
perfluous. The first meeting of the profil and kept up late nights In an atmosphere the excellence of Julia Arthur’s acting will usual in his letter. He takes occasion to 
gate and his victim is managed with an of tobacco smoke would not likely have keep it in use profitably all this season. bay that THe New YorkK Time + wives th 
irritating lack of ingenuity, and nothing is grown up to be the splendid creature Clo- Its imitation of English speech in the days of ‘The Devil’s Disciple’ accurately,” 
gaincd for the play by representing that rinda was that time she stood, with no re- of Henry Esmond, Henry St. John, Harley nd the eeds n vn the “ crit A 
episode. That, too, could be safely left to juctant feet, “where the brook and river and Horace Walpole is agreeable; its salient th : — 
the imagination. The one really significant meet.”” She would surely have been stunted scenes are well written, It is moreover, 
bit in the noisy, clattering first act, (with in growth, red-eyed, weak-chested. Such set on the stage in a very beautiful way 
its joyless representation of roystering  trifies do not trouble Mrs. Burnett in her with rich and tasteful costumes of the 
mirth,) is the apparition of Clorinda in the glowing and, I am bound to say, fascinat early eighteenth century style, and sce nic 
doorway, clad in her new crimson gown ing portrayal of the woman who reversed pictures by Homer Bmens, which, as is 
When, hailed as queen, she bids her tipsy the social order and lived down all the pre- usual with his pictures, could not be bet- 
subjects kneel to her, all that is essential cepts and maxims. Mrs. Burnett begins her eared. OF the enany sélee of slight im 
to the play of her bad ur bringing, ler un- plea for a substitution of nature’s laws for portance, most are treated with scrupulou 
trained will, her s¢ Ifishns s, and her power society’s with a characteristic deflance of care, though, excepting Mr. ‘Woodward, who 
over others is manifested. nature. is not at his best as the befuddled and 

Four acts would have been enough, and In the play, however, Mrs. Burnett's por- aa 

; é “ p > unlovable Squire; Mr. McWade, who, : 

a smart, experienced playwright would have trayal must give place to that of the act- 
avoided the marriage of Clorinda and the ress who must make of Clorinda, handed 
old Earl altogether, and transported her over to her as an assortment of cues, 
from the rose garden and sundial straight F 


the Chaplain, drunk, performs a thankless 
task with fideiity; Mr. Herbert, and Mr. 
Arden, there are no actors of repute in 
the company. Ethel Knight Mollison, who 
reminds one very much of a young lady 
who acted a small part in “ Change Al- 
ley,” is pretty and intelligent as a vapid 
and inevitable Lady Betty. Mr. Arden 
the crushed libertine, almost a né¢ 

fiction, does as well as could be 

The character is hateful, and the 

not play very well. As for Mr 

as the ineffable Duke, he is sad 


peeches, and “ business,” a living thing, 
to London fashionable life in Queen Anne’s even before she makes her that “ honest 
time, (omitting the interval of two years,) thing” Clorinda brags so much of being 
by the employment of some less objection- All the advantage the reader enjoys of being 


er all, 


somewhat 


ous fir 


JOHN DREW 
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Of John Drew’s Company 
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more interesting 
ered that Maria Fo 
3s of Harrir on, drov 
performance of Annette in “ 
Arrayed in bree 


* Realism with a Vengeance. 


Bauzemont in the French Rev 
gravely tells of a Japanese 
Olowaya, who, in 
of a ruined merchant, burdened by 
troubles, submitted himself to : 
which he conceived would pro 
fy himself with his part. He appears 
lic in the shabbiest of costumes, dé 
himself of food and abstained 
‘ bath He sank into a 
melancholy, his features became haggar ag ” om the Stage 
und his brain gave way. He became : l 
vinced that the ruined merchant of the play 
orm was himself, and the cerebral shock arising 1 ti ] 
fying the from this illusion was so real that his erest irama: ‘‘I remember one 
in thelr friends were forced to appeal to medical o'% a number of theatres in a 


° 
‘Richelieu ” in Many Languages 


1 him, beat 


ea V n 


Then there 
ripatetic + 
pre- Claque Doomed 


the 4 Austria, 
i to 
gloves and 
the la- 
ippar 
epoch 
] and the 
not then dawn 
Bonvile (proba 
ter of Bouci- 
Woodbie) came 
terward and 
annourice 
Thomas Sh 
True Widow,’ indulg 
much turf talk and the 
Hon. Francis Howard's “The 
Man of Newmarket intro- 
duces an owner named Swift- 
spur and five jockeys “in 
several habits.”’ One of these : ‘Secret Service” in Rus- 
latter makes a remark of a ‘ sin. 
caustic *haracter, “ This = Charles Frohman 
racing is a most noble sort . ; lor igent has ju 
of recreation, since it undoes 1 » pr du 
gentlemen to raise grooms. . “ . : s e” in the Ru 
Blessings on their hearts for Te : - a ‘e to M. Souvor 
it!’’ Four-mile heats, Choke Sige 2 ye + é burg Mr Gill 
Jade, and the Ditch are all , ’ excellent play will be trans 


referred to in the dialogue. lated into Russian ind pro 
Another Drury Lane play SCENE IN “THE LITTLE MINISTER.”’—ACT II. duced in the capital of the 
dealing with the great sport , = J : Czars at the theatre of the 
was “Newmarket; or, the Lady Babbie, (Maude Adams,) Lord Rintoul, (E. 0. Jepson,) and Felice, (Margaret Gordon.) Literary and Artistic Society, 
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THE AESTHETICS OF BRIDGE DE- 
SIGN. 


—~—g J is very gratifying that attention 
is being directed to the fact that 
bridges are very obtrusive objects in 
the landscape, and as such cultivated 

¢ taste requires that they be designed 
as sightly as the limitations of each 
special probiem will permit.’’ So 

says Alfred P. Boller in the introduction to 
an article he wrote for The Engineering 

News of Oct. 7 on “The Aesthetics of 

gridge Design as Exemplified by Two Re- 
cent New York Bridges.’’ Mr, Boller be- 
lieves that American civilization has made 
giant strides since the centennial year in the 
development of the arts and sciences as ap- 
plied to what we might call the adornment 
of existence and also that there are prob- 
ably no people on the face of the earth 
whose ideas of taste and desire for beautiful 
things have so permeated the masses as 
those of the United States. 

Mr. Boller’s argument in this paper is that 
when there are waterways demanding 
bridge crossings, such crossings should be 
studied on architectural principles, as well 
as those of purely constructive engineering, 
and that the last aim of architecture, beau- 
ty, should be kept in mind. And in the 
course of his argument he says 

“Much otherwise good architecture is 
spoiled with overloaded ornament, and it 
takes very little to make a bridge appear 
ridiculous In no other of construc- 
tion it so important bear ever in 
mind that ornament should not be construct 
ed, but the construction ornamented, and 
then only far as it serves to 
fe Bridges as a rule 
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ones somewhat above the old. The former 
plan had the cables brought nearer to- 
gether at the centre of the span than at the 
saddles, the latter space being 50 feet, but 
when the new work is finished the cables 
will swing straight from tower to tower. 
The footwalks will pass outside the 
towers instead of through the arches. A 
roadway 30 feet wide, with double car 
track and two walks, each 9 feet wide, 
comprise the floor plan across the river 
span, while at the new approach in Cin- 
cinnati a total width of nearly 70 feet is 
given. This approach, now completed, is a 
handsome steel and stone construction, 800 
feet in length, paved with brick. 
The total length of the enlarged 
from entrance to entrance will be 2 
ind the extreme width at centre of span 
54 feet, thus making it one of the mos 
imposing structures of the kind in the 
world About 1,200 electric cars cro 
laily, while the foot crossings reach over 
2,000,000 annually. It is doubtful if the new 
bridge will have the same graceful appear 
and high architectural quality of the 
old one, which famous ever > 
t was finished as a work of fine 
and detail Few bridges 
sort in America can be called beautiful, 
the fact that the anchorage 
ntrance offices bridge were 
signed originally gave it an 
reputation for beauty. 
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From The Engineering News, 
VIEW SHOWING FALSE WORKS AND TRUSSES OF NEW VICTORIA 
BRIDGE IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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From The Engineering News, 
From The Engineering News. VIEW OF NEW VICTORIA BRIDGE, BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 
REST PIER FOR HARLEM SHIP CANAL BRIDGE. Showing Portal Arches and Entrance to Carriageways. 


SOME NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE BUILDING. 
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A BRONZE DOOR BY 
BARTLETT. 


R. PAUL WAY- 

LAND BARTLETT 

has been at work 

in Paris on a com- 

mission for the 

bronze portal to a 

- tomb in Woodlawn. 

The illustration shows the 

young sculptor putting the 

finishing touches on the clay 

in his studio. To the left Is 

the small model in which he 

sketched his idea, and above 

it on a stand is a figurine in 

the round, which takes the 

same pose as the low relief. 

The figure in the relief is 

heavily draped, only the face, 

neck, and arms showing, while 

the tips of the feet are barely 

indicated under the hem of 
the flowing garment. 

In the two preliminary 

sketches one perceives the 
care with which the sculptor 
has approached the work. 
Nothing is easier for a sculp-. 
tor who is modeling in very 
low relief than to lose his sense 
of values, if one may borrow 
a term from painting, and 
produce a dry, flat effect, 
when it is necessary to sug- 
gest the roundness of a figure. 
Low reliefs have in a certain 
way a likeness to painting in 
just this particular, for where- 
as the surface is almost flat, 
the figure must appear to a 
reasonable degree detached 
from the background, so that 
there need be no great effort 
of the imagination to suppose 
that the figure has not only 
length and breadth, but thick- 
ness. 

The face of the figure ex- 
presses the sadness of parting 
from family and friends, while 
the abundant draperies and 
the right hand raised to the 
breast furnish at once a sug- 
gestion of modesty and offer 
a gesture that calls attention 
to the person represented; in 
other words, it is an appeal -to 
be remembered by the living. 

The gentle droop of the head 
adds force to the combined 
suggestions of modesty and 
appeal. In its low relief the 
figure also indicates the other 
world, the spirit world, but a 
realm considered from the 
point of view of a Greek rath- 
er than a modern. It js not, 
indeed, entirely hopeless, but 
on the other hand it does not 
speak of the triumph over 
death which Christianity 
teaches, the glad certainty of 
another life immeasurably 
better than that on earth. 
There is a touch here of the 
hopelessness one finds power- 
fully depicted in the draped 
bronze seated figure by Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens at Washing- 
ton, the “ Nirvana,” as it is 
called. But this revenante 
from the bourne whence none returns is cer- 
tainly very gracious, pensive, and sweet. 

The shadowiness of the figure is accentu- 
ated by the border of large flowers and leaves 
in high relief; they cast the woman back 
into the shadows of the tomb. Poppies are 
for sleep and for the lessening of pain, 
and so have often been used as a symbol 
of peaceful death; the peculiarity of Mr. 
Bartlett’s use of them is their size. They 
are so large and prominent that they make 
a frame to the broad single panel of the 
door like that of a picture. 

The door is nearly ten feet high and 
five broad. The borders will be cast sepa- 
rately in three pieces, and the relief in a 
single piece, making four in all. The sculp- 
tor tried one of the best bronze foundries 
in Paris, sending the border to be cast 
first. Now, such leaves and flowers are 
tedious and difficult to cast, since there are 
many deep undercuttings, and the larger 
flowers and leaves must be cast separately. 
The results were so unsatisfactory that he 
decided to bring the work home and have 
it cast by the Henry-Bonnard Bronze Com- 
pany in New York. He is expected to re- 
turn toward the end of November, and th 
door will be finished some time in 
ary. In Paris the work has been seen and 
spoken kindly of by MM. Dampf, Mercié, 

id other French sculptors of note 
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BRONZE DOOR OF TOMB FOR 


WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARE. 


The Sculptor, Paul Wayland Bartlett. 


Mr. Paul Bartlett is the son of Truman 
H. Bartlett of Boston, the sculptor and 
writer on art; he is best known here as the 
young artist to whom were awarded two 
of the most important statues for the 
Library of Congress, those of Columbus and 
Michael Angelo. The Columbus, in colored 
plaster, was shown last Summer at the in- 
ternational art exhibition in Venice; it is 
a stern, almost angry, Columbus, as if the 
sculptor wished to recall the disappoint- 
ments and humiliations of the discoverer 
rather than the joyfulness and pride in his 
achievement; it is the historical rather 
than the ideal Columbus. Mr. Bartlett's 
Michael Angelo has not been shown. 

The heavy bronze door for a tomb is an 
order from Mr. William Andrews Clark of 
New York. Possibly the completed work may 
grace the exhibition of the National Sculpt- 
ure Society mooted for the Spring of 1898; 
but if not, the likelihood is that it may 
be shown some time during the Winter, 
either at the foundry or elsewhere, befor: 
it is sent to Woodlawn. Cc. De KAY. 


—_—_—__-¢—_——_— 


MR. GOELET’S NEW YACHT. 


Mr. Robert Goelet’s steam yacht Nahma, 
which is now in these waters, is one of the 
handsomest yachts afloat, and in construc- 
tion and interior decorations is very much 


MR. ROBERT GOELET’S NEW YACHT 


like the Mayflower, which was built for the 
late Ogden Goelet. She was built by the 
Clydebank Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company from designs by G. L. Watson. 
She is built entirely of steel, and is 275 feet 
on the water line, 320 feet from figurehead 
to taffrail, 36.7 feet beam, and 17,7 feet 
depth molded. Her gross tonnage is 
1,739.83, 

The space in 
with great ire 


has been divided 
ommodations for 
the owner and his are of the most 
sumptuous description, and French decora- 
tors were employed to make the different 
rooms as artistic as possible. The drawing 
with marble mantelpieces 
and the is gilded. The dining 
saloon is fin ed in oak. The stater 

of Mr. and Mrs. Goelet are beautifully de« 

t l mnected with each 

Adjoining these rooms is 
well-lighted 
the de 
for 


the vessel 
The ac 


friends 


in white, 
furniture 


room | 


Ooms 


ra ur 
ithroom 
in unusually 


l apartment. On 
erooms the 


1er ar cabin 


1d 
‘abin for a 


throughout by elec- 
to two powerful 
ghts, masthead 
lights in 
Electricity is also 

and in the pantry. 
ire of triple-expan- 
ts, capable of 
power. The diameters 
22%, 38, and two 40 
with a piston stroke 

s supplied at a 
»-heade 


ovable 
heaters 
two 


ion typé 


licating 


heating 
the nom- 


r 200 square feet, and the 


face over 6,000 square while 
inal hor There numerous 
1uxiliary n 2S, ‘luding a refrigerating 
lant, dupli e el machinery, as well 
In 


are 
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the Mediterranean, when her 
owner will wness the yacht 
racing. 

Compared with other yachts, 
the Nahma is only 340 tons 
smaller than W. K. Vander- 
bilt’s Valiant, and about dou- 
ble the size of John Jacob 
Astor’s Nourmahal. She was 
launched last February, and 
since that time has been in 
the hands of the interior fit- 
ters and decorators. 


A. F. ALDRIDGE. 
Qxinte 


THE MINISTER’S 
FATHER. 


Leaze me on thee, laddie! 

Eh, laddie, laddie! 

An’ ye gaed me bye in yonder 
toun; 

(Twas miles and 

yonder toun) 

Was yon thy wife in 
goun? 

But eh, my 


miles tae 
silken 


ain wee laddie! 


And Willie 
da licht, 
And wee Nan’s grave is white 
wi’ snaw; 
And ilka 


I'd 


droun’d nigh Plad- 


ilka ni 


For O, it’s lonely on the 

E’en wi’ a God! 

gut there I’m furthe 
thy road; 

O ne'er shall I bring 
thee 

My laddie, 

My ain wee fisher laddie! 


A. BOYD SCOTT in Black 


and Whites 
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GORILLAS SELDOM IN 
CAPTIVITY. 


William T. Hornaday, Di 
rector of the New York Zo 
ological Society, is authority 
for the statement that the 
first genuine gorilla seen alive 
in this untry reached Boston 
on the 2d of last May, and 
died five days afterward from 
the effects of a cold caught on 
the voyage across the Atlan 
tic. The gorilla, says Mr 
Hornaday, is one of 
est animals ever shown in z 
ological gardens. It 
and lymphatic in 
and its pernicious 
predispose the animal to ir 
digestion, loss of appetite, and 
an early death, In conse- 
quence of the infrequency with 
which gorillas are captured 
alive, and their obstinate re- 
fusal to harmonize with their 
environment when caught, 
their months of life in captiv 
ity, are, in every case, but 
few. Only three or four speci- 
ever been exhibited 
irope. Two of these 


d fferent periods, of the 


the rar 


fo ossll 
iS Suen 
captivity 


inactivity 


mens have 
in E 

were inmates, at 
Lcndon ‘* Zoo.”’ 
Two American ape-fanc the Edwards 
brothers, founda g 1ine baby gorilla, alive 
and well in Liverpool last spring, and pur- 
chasing it brought it at once to this country 
without taking precaution to wait for 
warm weather. During the five days 
existence in this country, it was exhibit 
Boston Mr. Hornaday says that it 
twenty inches hign, and weighed fifteen an 

half pound The ailor who 
Liverpool from the country, sé 
that its capture was due to an accident 
its mother, who was killed by a falling tree 
When it was captured the natives fed it on 
plantains and ric shipboard and 
Boston ncreased so as 


to include 


lers, 


the 
Loe 


took 


Gaboon 


but on 


ipples, orange 


Death Mask of Henry George 
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Hinck Coffee Martele. 


RENAISSANCE IN ART WORK. 


TAKE off my hat to the 
mith. He is an artist 
a mere artisan.” 

spoke the artist, he of oil 
pigment and palett« 
brushes, as he looked with 
evident gratification upon some 
thing like a hundred examples of the re 
vived art of silversmithing that had just 
reached town from the Providence factory 

the Gorham Manufacturing Company. 
Occasionally in the past year or two 
whispers have been heard among art lovers 
f a scheme that had been undertaken 


silver 
instead 


and 
very 


A Silver Pitcher. 


iown in Providence to revive the glories 
of silversmithing There were glories in 
the old days in Greece and Rome, in Hol- 
land, Germany, France, and finally in Eng- 
land, when the worker in precious metals 
was an artist rather than a mechanic. The 
achievements of these men are written of 
now with something akin to awe. So per 
fect were the modelings and traceries pro 
duced with only the crude hammer and 
punch, but guided by trained eyes and 
wielded by hands instinct with the artist's 
touch, that the repoussé work of the early 
centuries has been looked upon as almost 
one of those lost arts of which Wendell 
Phillips spoke so eloquently to the older 
of us who survive him 

Beaten into shape artistically 
specimens of the handicraft of the ancient 
goldsmiths and silversmiths and workers in 
bronze and iron form a never-ending source 


perfect, 


Rosewater Jug Martele, 


THE 


NEW YORK 


both of wonder and admiration, in the art 
collections of the. great museums of the 
world, and the priceless collections of the 
indefatigable amateur lover of art. Even 
the work of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are moderns in these collections. 
Crude castings and chasings, the simpler, 
cheaper, and less artistic methods of pro- 
duction forced the beater of gold, of silver, 
and of the baser metals into the background, 
for there were, even in those days, the 
nouveau riche, who must have plate and 
“heirlooms” for his new establishment, 
and have it quickly, and the more rapid 
the method of production and the mors 
showy his plate, the better he was suited. 
And so went the artist-beater to the wall. 
With the sweeping on of years and the for- 
ward movement in mechanical methods, the 
patient artist hammerer became practically 
extinct. The demand for his services wa 
than the supply of creditable 
workmanship, and the improvident artist 
irtisan fell before the proletarian modern 
ism, and the era of gaud and flippancy had 
full sway where once art had governed 

In recent days the “ gingerbread work” 
of coin metal workers has palled on the 
taste of the cultured. There was a demand 
for a Renaissance in silver working, for 
omething approaching that art manifest in 
the carefully guarded plate that has been 
handed down from generation to genera 
tion, for the artistic triumphs of the days 
before the artist bowed to the wielder of 
tools and chisel, before the 
molder and his co-partner in artisti 
the stamping machine, drove the 
ator of the hammer into undeserved obliv 


even iess 


the chasing 
crime, 
manipu 


n 

It was an inspiration that possessed 
‘ted wiih the 
unfortunately he i 
revival of the silversmith’s art 
he may be, he has had a hard task. 
claim 


one conne Gorham Company 


nameles to attempt a 
Whoever 
Prob- 
that 


ably he would be the last to 
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‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
That ideas are well conceived, a 
glance at the work attests. The fairies are 
impressionistic to a degree, and are beaten 
up from the solid metal with much of true 
artistic force and great delicacy of finish. 
The conventional flowers beaten up on the 
dish and still further elaborated on the 
ewer are the heartsease, or, as Oberon 
says, the flower which maidens call love- 
The treatment of these, of the 
wings and hair of the fairies has been deli 
and daintily done with a touch that 
evinces rare skill on the part of the beater 
So, too, in the figure of Puck on hig mush- 
room throne there is clever modeling, when 
it is considered that only a hammer Is used. 
That so high a degree of workmanship has 
been reached in the few years devoted to 
the training of the workers is little 
These artist-artisans had 
elf-taught in the mechanical side of 
r art, for there were no silversmiths in 
ountry to teach them even its rudi- 
A few were imported. Then came 
long process of education and training; 
lious correction of modern manner- 
that would crop out in their produc- 
mong men who had been designers 
und workers on what may be called geo 
metrical instead of artistic lines; who had 
breathed in the air of filigree, lived on 
gingerbread, and designed and thought and 
existed on the conventionalisms that hav 
characterized even the best of modern l 
manipulation of recent years, until it 
neces dominated them. 
the pieces shown at a private view r 
no school of art had been adhered 
e epoch controlled the modeling or 
thods of the artists. They had been evi- 
lently free to work as they willed to shape 
up from a sheet of silver whatever form of 
grace suggested itself to them. Form has 
keynote of the work thus far, so 
from the very founda 


speare’s 
those 


in-idleness 


cately 


less 


than marvelous 


tion 


to, no or 


been the 


that the right start 


ROSEWATER DISH MARTELE. 


perfect success has been achieved, but for 
what has so far accomplished the art- 
loving portion of the world has reason to 
rejoice It has certainly been a labor of 
love with the suggestor, possibly to a cer- 
tain extent with his employers. The Gor 
ham Company are not in the silver business 
solely for art’s sake. But for what they 
have already accomplished toward the re- 
vivifying of what has practically been for 
more than two centuries a lost art they 
deserve all credit, and the art lover will 
not begrudge them any accruing benefits 
Herewith are reproduced photographs of 
some of the handiwork of the men who for 
several years past have been working stead- 
ily to attain to something like the com- 
rete artistic triumphs they hope to achieve. 
“ Wrought work,” these pieces of pure sil- 
versmithing are called by the makers in 
lieu of a better name for it. It is impos- 
sible to do justice In print to the work of 
the artists. The soft, almost velvety sur- 
finish of the hammered metal falls 
To handle and caress such a sur 
to him of the true ar- 


been 


face 
to show. 
face is a rare treat 
tistic 

That the labors of the dreamer of this 
revival of smithing in its highest form have 
been arduous is manifest at a glance, The 
realist might not grow enthusiastic over the 
work, but the idealist, the impressionist, 
ean find much that will excuse even rav- 
ings, These will agree with the painter 
quoted, that they are actually in the pres- 
ence of art when looking at those bits of 
silver work. Nature has been reproduced 
in many instances in flowers, leaves, the 
bark of trees, twigs, and even in some 
forms of animal life, but the work Is rather 
suggestive than literal. 

This is particularly manifest in the cen- 
tral picture on the page, the rosewater 
dish and the accompanying ewer shown in 
an adjoining column. Here the beater has 
given full play to his idealization of Shake- 


sense. 


tion—has been made. Ornamentation is 
manifestly subsidiary to contour. So far 
in this revival there is no evidence of the 
ilmost irresistible tendency always exist- 
ent to over-ornamentation. And therein 
lies the artistic success that has been se- 
cured in treatment. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a more 
complete surprise than can be given by 
placing one of the bits of what might well be 
called the new art among half a dozen pieces 
of even the choicest of the modern silver- 
worker’s skill, with its filigree, its high pol- 
ish, its wealth of chasing, chiseling, and 
tooling, and its oxidization and “ frosting.” 
The contrast is startling. The strength 
ind force, the richness and softness, the 
rugged art of the hammer as against the 
flashiness of the tools and machines stands 
out like the firm and true work of the 
sculptor as against the mechanical accu- 
racy of the stonecutter, like the superb 
brushwork of the artist as compared with 
the flat. lifeless sameness of the photo- 
graph. Itis like a gem of art ina setting of 
tinny flashiness. In every detail and every 
way the work of the silversmith stands pre- 
eminently above that of the mere mechanic, 
as art must always dominate mere labor. 
The inspiration of the workman is evident; 
his artistic qualities manifest; his impres- 
sions are idealized; his fancy has played its 
part well within rational bounds. The re- 
sult is art; strong, lusty, robust art. 

Each article is beaten wholly from the 
virgin metal. The feet of the pitchers and 
loving cups, the ornamenting relief work, 
the delicate traceries, the bold, sweeping 
lines of the handles and lips and spouts are 
all the work of the hammer. There ifs no 
casting, stamping, spinning, rolling, or 
chasing; no mechanical work whatever. It 
is all so much of the expression of the art- 
ist’s idea as can be given with the hammer 
alone. And the surface, unfinished save as 
the hammer can finish it, is softer and 
richer and more satisfying than anything 
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art de 
with wrought machine- 
made monstro silver—for much of 
our silverware deserves ve called so- 
the table or si oard wou be converted 
from an eye-wearying l » for the osten 
tatious display and the wealth 
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Tankard Martele. 


perhaps, in all else 
nd even the most 


house where, 
naught to off 
critics 
At the suggestion of a number of people 
interested in th revival of silversmithing 
the Gorham Company will make a display 
pieces of this hammered or 
» in the Astoria during ‘“‘ Horse 
eginning Monday, Nov. 15. 
Cc. T. BRONSON 
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Sf 
pit 


ough musician, She phrases not from the 
physical necessities of her voice, but from 
her feeling for musical form and her ap- 
iation of the emotional content of the 
which she sings. She is wise in her 
and generation, and undertakes nothing 

for which nature has not fitted her 
Mme. Sembrich sings, for instance, the 
lighter Wagnerian roles, such as Senta 
‘sa, and Eva; but nothing would induce het 
to undertake such parts as Isolde or Briinn- 
hilde. She knows well that such music 
theirs is for a voice of heavier quality 
greater power than hers But in con 
with the writer, she expressed 
conviction t t only chooled in 
cld could sing the music of Wag- 
‘’s advanced dramas properly She point 
to Jean de Reszke and Lilli Lehmann as 
exemp!ars of her belief She declared that 
he had nos pathy with the 
Mme Ww r, and 
Paireuth, lat a 
ool of singing was 
t delivery of W 
eemed to be in sympathy 
remark of Sig Bevignani 
that the inner of phrasing is not ap 
plicabie to Wagner's yet that musi 
is all phra gy 
Mme. 83 
ir net weary 
She perceives 


as 

and 
versation 
singers 


school 


idea cherished 
loudly prox i 
separate and different 
for the cor 
lamation. Sh« 
with a 


“They say 
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igner’s de 
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old n 
music, 
mbrich believes that 
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ANTON SEIDL CONDUCTING ORCHESTRAL REHEARSAL IN CHICKERING HALL. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE A SERIES OF 


wv Sixt ~~» 


Grand Orchestral Concerts, | THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO 


| F rom the Artistic Standpoint 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 
5 CHICKERING HALL, x x x x 5th Ave, and 18th St, 


Dates of Concerts: 


November 9th, 1897, Afternoon, at 3,00 * 
December 7th, 1897, Evening, . at 8,30 OCCUPIES THE PROUDEST (3 


( 
p 
2 January 4th, 1898, Afternoon, at 3.00 (O\ POSITION OF ALL PIANOS § 


March ist, 1898, Afternoon, at 3,00 
2 April Sth, 1898, Afternoon, at 3,00 


February ist, 1898, Evening, . at 8,30 IN THE WORLD! 
WHY? 
- 


BECAUSE of its artistic merit it superseded all ee 
9 FRANZ RUMMEL, others years before any of the American Pianos S 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


RICHARD HOFFMAN 


now manufactured were established. ‘< 
BECAUSE it is the only American Piano of its S 
will play the Chickering Piano. time now living, and é 
BECAUSE it stands to-day the recognized 2 


representative of the highest development in & 


Popular Prices: - 
Admission, 50c, Balcony (Reserved), $1,00 : Artistic and Scientific Piano building. 


Orchestra, $1.50 c /) ITS POSITION WAS NOT GAINED AND IS NOT 
Course Tickets, $5,00 and $7,50 MAINTAINED BY PURCHASED INFLUENCE, 


3 Tickets on sale at Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, corner 
SS ) 18th St.; Offices of Tyson & Brother, Windsor and Manhattan CHICKERING & SONS, 
CHICKERING HALL, 





The I.ate Lewis May. 


Sa fitting tribute to the mem- 

ory of the late Lewis May, who 

died July 22 last, the me morial 

service to be held to-day at 

Temple Emanu-E] will be 4 

notable event. Nothing less 

than an unusually high re gard 

for Mr. May could have evoked the general 

desire which has been shown to do him 

honor, and this alone will make the occa- 

sion really significant A study of his life, 

however, ” easily discloses the cause of a 

1arming personality which he possess¢ d to 
so enviable degree. 

He was a native of Worms, Germany, and 

as but six years of age when he came to 

his country with his parents His business 

evelopment ommenced at an early age 

n a small town in Pennsylvania his desire 

‘so to work” was gratified, and he 

mployment in the village store at $2 


I 
per week Quick-witted and of a p! ctical 
eapacity, he made 


nployer 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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during his stay in Huntsville, which covered 
a period of a half dozen years. By careful 
management of his finances and a constant 
study of the business in which he was en- 
gaged, he was ready in 1845 to establish a 
business of his own. For five years he con- 
ducted a store at Shreveport, La., which 
was so successful that at the end of that 
time he determined to broaden out into 
larger flelds. Since then he has met with 
uniform success. 

In 1850 he secured a controlling interest 
in a wealthy California trading company, 
and came to New York to attend to the 
purchase of goods for the firm. For six 
years he represented the firm, and then 
sold his interest and traded for his own ac- 
count. 

In 1869 his banking career commenced. 
From that time until 1884 he was senior 
partner in the firm of May & King, and dur- 
ing that period became well-known in com- 
mercial circles. He was at his death the 
oldest living Director of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Finance 
Committee. He was one of the largest 
stockholders in the United States Guarantee 
and Trust Company, and was greatly in- 
terested in real estate and street railways. 
It was through him that the surface rail- 
roads in Christopher Street and Twenty- 
third Street were built, and he was Treas- 
urer of those roads for many years. Until 
1890 he was Treasurer of the Iron Steam- 
boat Company and was Treasurer of the 
Apartment Hotel Company when he died. 

For thirty-three years Mr. May was Pres 
ident of Temple Emanu-El, where the me- 
morial services will be held 

After his retirement from active business, 
in 1884, he devoted his time to various 
financial undertakings and philanthropic 
work He devoted much of his spare time 
to charitable institutions, and for nineteen 


years was Treasurer of Mount Sinai Hos 
pital 
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